THE OLD HOUSE OVER THE WAY. 


[ORIGINAL] 
“REMEMBER AND FORGET.” . 


BY CABRIB CALDERWOOD. 


If, when thy days were saddest— 
When thy heart was near despair, 
One breathed for thee a word of hope, 

Or turned thy soul to prayer; 
If, when thy home was lowly, 
One true friend lingered there, 
- O, write these things on memory’s page, 
Andeach shalleverbe 
A blessing when thy hours are dark— 
A talisman to thee. 


If any have forgiven thee 
When thou ’gainst them hast erred; 
If any from the paths of sin 
Have e’er thy steps deterred ; 
And if in one who evil seemed 
Some good you chanced to find, 
O, these are pleasant, pleasant things 
To ever bear in mind. 


If those who to thy trusting heart 
Once noble seemed to be, 
Betray the trust and scorn the love 
That they ‘ve received from thee, 
O, trace it not on memory’s page, | 
Lest thou shouldst evil grow, — 
Nor pity grief, slace others smiled 
When came thy. hour of woe. 


If thou hast sought for others’ good, 
And seemed to strive in vain; 

If back for earnest efforts given 
There came to thee but pain; 

If thy best thoughts and best resolves 
Have only met disdain ; 

O, lest thy life less earnest be, 
Turn from these ills away ; 

And for a faithful, patient heart, 
Look up to Heaven and pray! 


[ORrGIAL.] 


THE OLD HOUSE OVER THE WAY. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Over the way from my father’s mansion stood 
a low, old-fashioned wooden house, looking 
strangely out of place among the smart, modern 
stone fronts and brick blocks that had sprung up 
all about it, Jike enterprising, tall, grown-up sons 


and daughters, head and shoulders above their. 


little matronly, dumpy mother. 
Day by day, sitting at the window of my 


study-—a front room on the basement floor, which 
I had fitted up with my books, pictures, German 


pipes, office chairs and lounge—and pausing in 

my reading, I used to gaze upon that low, quaint 

house, and fall’ to wondering about its inmates 

and the air of silence which begirt it. No post- 
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man ever visited it in his daily rounds; no chil- 
dren played about the door which only opened at 
morning and night to give egress and ingress to 
& coarse, stout-built, middle-aged man, who came 
and went regularly, as to some daily toil, or, 
sometimes on sunny days, swung back, while a 
feeble, old, silver-haired man passed out with 
tottering steps supported by a staff; and if occa- 


‘| sionally the faded green blinds opened, I only 


caught glimpses of a coarse-featured woman 
moving to and fro, or an aged one looking forth 
with dim eyes after the old man. 

And so, for hours—with little sign of activity 
in the old house over the way, save the daily out- 
going and incoming of the middle-aged man, 
the occasional walks of the aged one, the faces at 
the window, and the sluggish curl of the white 


-amoke from the low-stacked, corpulent chimney 


—I sat and wove dreams about its dwellers. 
Who were they? Had they any relatives, or 
those who took interest in them? For no one 
ever visited there. Had those old walls ever 
echoed to children’s laughter? Had that old 
man and woman dwelt there all their days, out- 
living their generation as the old house had its 
contemporaries in the encroaching, crowded city ? 
And so I used to wonder, and build dreams, 
hour after hour. 

Sometimes the bright sunlight, staining the 
window panes with a few chance crimson arrows, 
gave it a warm, cheerful aspect, and then I wove 
pleasant dreams about it and its occupants who 
had dwelt there in tho long past; but oftener the 
dull gray gloom, and the air of silence and soli- 
tude which brooded over it, tinctured all my 
musings, till at length I never looked upon its 


| walls but I said, involuntarily : 


“It is like the house of which Longfellow 
writes in his ‘Kavanah,’ where blind Alice 
dwelt—‘a great many persons have died there!’ ”” 

In February there came a long, driving snow- 
storm. The preceding weeks of clear winter 
weather, with the gaieties of the season, chiming 
sleigh bells, merry voices on the pave, concert, 
opera, and ball, had not left me many hours of 
quiet reading in my little study room, and so I 
had not bestowed the customary amount of 
thought upon the old house over the way ; but, 
confined at home these days of storm—when it 
loomed ‘darkly through the snowfall, when the 
pleasure parties dashed no more past in their ex~ 
citing drives out “on the milldam,” when the 
few pedestrians who were forced to encounter the 
drifting snow and sleet in their retarn from 
“down town” shiveringly hastened by, and, as 
the twilight fell, the streets were deserted alto- 
gether—then I used to watch the gray walls of 


“ 
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the old house through the shiftigg smoke-wreaths 
of my meerschaum, and wonder if the aged man 
and woman crouched closer over their hearth 
with scanty life-blood circling feebly in their 
veins; yet, Heaven is my witness that, in my 
own luxurious home, I never wove, amid my 
speculations of that old house, and its inmates, 
the possibility that the fire on that hearth burned 
low, or that, crouched there closer beside it than 
any dweller, were the two fiends that can never 
be wholly kept at bay from the poor in the great 
city every long, “hard winter”—Cold and 
Hunger ! 

And so, one day of the drifting snowstorm— 
when the twilight began to drape her folds 
over the triple-hilled city, and the hoarse gale 
with icy breath rushed panting in from his long 
race over the milldam, then across the noble com- 
mon, whose trees stood bare and shivering, and 
died away in the crooked streets and narrow 
courts, then gathered up its force to sweep down 
into the harbor and lay a sheeting of sleet and 
- ice on every sail and spar and rope of the ves- 
sels sheltered there, ere it again rushed away on 
its wide, mad raid upon the cold, angry waters 
of the Atlantic—when, with a sense of security 
and ease, I had been lounging the hours away 
before my glowing coal fire, at length I tossed 
aside my pipe, drew the curtains, and went up 

into the drawing-room, where I was sure to find 
pleasant company. 

I have not written of my cousin, Georgia 
Trenham, a tropic plant, transplanted for a sea- 
son from the southland to a northern garden bed, 
to be again returned thither when the graces and 
beauties of cultivation should warrant, a period 
which, for the sake of the boy of twenty, fresh 
from the fostering arms of his alma mater at 
ciassic old Harvard, and who, in the presence of 
his little tropic-eyed cousin was tinging his day- 
dreams, not only with visions of the gray walls 
of the old house over the way, but with a soft 
and tender light le coleur du rose, he daily prayed 
might be lengthened into a sweet forever. 

' Only fourteen summers had glided, softly as 
winds that scented the magnolia groves or roved 
the broad, green savannahe of her distant home, 
over. my Cousin Georgia’s head; but her heart 


was “of mingled fire and dew,” loving as a 
Rare. 


child’s and thoughtfal as a woman’s. 
Georgia Trenham! Standiug 


“* Poised, with.eager feet 
Where child and women meet,” 


it needed no excuse for the confession which had 
resolved itself into a denser form than the smoke 
wreaths floating upward from my meerschaum at 
my lips during that afternoon, that I loved her! 
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And so I forgot the old house over the way, 
threw aside the volume of De Quincey’s Opium 
Eater which lay unread upon my knee, wiped 
the amber mouthpiece of my pipe condensed from 
“the foam of the sea,” and went up into the 
drawing-room. 

My father was absent from the city, gathering 
up evidence for a legal case of some importance 
which was to come up shortly; my lady step- 
mother, who had taken.a severe cold:at the pre- 
ceding evening’s opera, was in her room; and 
the little tropic bird I hoped to find there was 
daintily nestled amid the crimson cushions of a 
great chair close beside the grate, and, beneath 
the light of a single gas burnér was spoiling her 
eyes over a splendid purple and gold netted purse, 
whose stitches she was industriously counting. 

‘See how industrious I am,” she exclaimed, 
as Ientered. “I read Aunt Catherine to sleep, 
and then wanted to go down and knock at your 
door for you to come up and sing with me, but 
thought perhaps you wouldn’t like to be disturbed 
at your reading. ‘Wont you give me the name 
of being a very considerate young lady? But 
do you know that I am fifteen to-morrow, Cousin 
Everett? What are you going to give me fora 
birthday gift?” she asked, flashing her brilliant 
almond-shaped eyes up into my face. 

“ Georgia, I will bring a gift which you wont 
refuse,” I replied, while I felt the crimson mount- 
ing to my temples, and yet I felt that I must 
speak then, “‘ you will not be:so cruel as to refuse 
it?’ And the words were uttered imploringly 


‘as I caught at her little hand among the meshes 
of the gold and purple purse, for she stopped 


short, and looked into my face with a sort of 
quiet wonder. 

“Refuse anything you give me, Everett? 
Why no, indeed! Why should 12” she asked. 

“‘ But when youknow—when you see—that is, 
when I tell you,” I stammered out; then, with 
sudden courage bolting into the subject, “ Little 
Georgia, you are my cousin, but I love you more 
than that. I will give you my heart. Will you 
take it, and keep it, and some day in the future 
give me, in return for it, yourself ?”’ 

Georgia did not blush, or look shy and timid, 
but she withdrew her hand, gravely, saying : 

“ Cousin Everett, you are spoiling my purse,” 
then went on with her netting. Presently, how- 


‘ever, she laid it down, and said, quite dignified 


and womanly, and with a little dash of sarcasm, 
“Did you learn that at college? Or the other 
night atthe play?” Then in asweet, clear voice, 
with no trifling in its tones, “Everett, I don’t 
know what made you say that to me to-night; 
but I wish you wouldn’t talk so to me. If you 
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do, I shall be afraid you'll imagine I am a wo- 
man, and old enough to be thinking about love, 
and getting married, which papa says I shall not 
for these five years yet. And just think of it! 
You’re going away in the spring to Europe and 
the German universities, and will find a-hundred 
others to think of besides your little Cousin 
Georgia. So let’s forget all this, and only be 
cousins now, and don’t look so grave, dear 
Everett, for I do love you a little!’ And she 
went to the piano, and in another moment was 
dashing off a brilliant popular song. 

Music was Georgia’s passion. I loved nothing 
better than to sitin my little basement study, and, 
shutting my eyes and listening to the clear, fresh, 
young voice overhead, fancy that I heard the 
songs of angels. She loved most old songs and 
ballads, by a strange contrariety, singing them 
after the wildest, gayest moods of changeful tem- 
perament; and the sweet strains of “ Annie 
Laurie,” ‘ Bingen on the Rhine,”’ or “ Afton 
Water,” sung in her tenderest tones, often 
brought the tears to my eyes. Then her mood 
varied, and dashing off into some of the wildest 
negro melodies, with their rich, rollicking 
choruses, so familiar to her childhood, she 
rendered the contrast so grotesque that often, ere 
the tears were dried, I found myself guilty of as 
many cachinnations as old Casar, the footman, 
who loitered in the hali, or the delighted “ Lor’! 
missy’s singin’ jess like they do on de ole plan- 
tation down in Georgy !’’ from the little black 
waiting-maid who had insisted apon accompany- 
ing. her young mistress in her northern sojourn. 

And, sitting there by the grate where Georgia 
had left me, with that kiss upon my cheek out- 
living her reply to my offer; which could hardly 
be construed into a denial, I listened to her clear 
voice echoing through my brain like as I have 
heard the sweet golden orioles singing forth their 
songs. in the country in spring time ; and I could 
have listened thus for hours, had not a tap come 
at the drawing-room door which then opened to 
admit the head of Irish {Ann the cook, whose 
brogue broke the spell : 

“‘ Now jist be afther bushing, Miss Georgy, 
will ye, for alittle minute. Sure, I sed, Masther 
Evrit, ’twasn’t best to wake the misthress, but 
ask yez if ye wouldn’t jist step down into the 
kitchen a bit and see about for yerself. The 
woman from the ould house ‘cross the way has 
come over in the storm, and sez how the ould 
leddy, poor crathar, is takin’ on hard about her 
ould man, an’ it’s more’n a wake since he jist 


went away intirely, most likely to his death, and 


there’s not a soul to help.her or hunt up the poor 
ould man amongst the drivin’ storm! An’ sure 
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it’s the like of her as ought to git charity; and 
sez I, I'll jist step up to the young masther and 
tell the whole story. And now sure an’ ye’ll 
come down a bit, an’ hear it yourself?” And 
the good woman’s honest face glowed with true 
Celtic sympathy. 

“ Certainly, by all means. This surprises me !” 
I exclaimed, following Ann down, and Georgia’s 
light step was close beside my own as I entered 
the kitchen. . 

The story of the woman who sat beside the 
kitchen range was, in substance, what Ann had 
related. Her husband, who was a stevedore on 
one of the city wharves, herself, and the old 
couple referred to, were the only occupants of the 
old house. One pleasant, but cold morning, ~ 
nearly a week before, the old gentleman went out 
for his daily walk, but did not return at the 


usual hour. The day passed, night succeeded, 


and on the following morning he came not, and 
the old lady sat watching at ber window. 

“‘Bat why did you not take immediate meas- 
ures for a search ?”’ I asked, while Georgia, al- 
most hushing her breath in interest, stood at my 
side. | . 

“La, ’twa’n’t till the next night that I began 
to think much about it,” answered the woman, 
stolidly, “and then my mau, who comes home 
clean fagged out at night, said most likely the 
old gentleman had strolled off somewhere—his: 
mind had been kind 0’ wanderin’ of late—but 
would come back purty soon; and so we waited 
and waited, but these three or four more days 
have gone by, and he aint come, and the old lady, 
she sets kind o’ stupefied like all day by the. 


winder, only rousin’ up once in a while to look. 
out as if she expected to see him comin’ down. 


the sidewalk Jeanin’ on his cane, as he used to, 
and so I began to tell my man ’twa’n’t any kind 
o’ use thinkin’ he’d come back alive, for some- 
thin’ ’d happened to him ’fore now, and begged 
him to go and see somethin’ about it. But yes- 
terday it began to storm, and he said ’twouldn’t 
make much difference if we waited till mornin’, 
and this mornin’ I thought, mabbe, ’twould clear 
off to-night, but ’t don’t seem much like it, and 
I begun to get kind 0’ worried like, thinkin’ o’ 


the old gentleman, and the poor old lady settin’ 


there now a mopanin’ and then so kind 0’ quiet ; 
so I didn’t know what to do fust, but to come 
over here, and see if some of ye that had larnin’ 
couldn’t write a piece about it for the papers, or 
tell the perlice, or somebody, so that something 
can be done about it.” 

“You ought to have done this as soon as the 
man was missed,” said I, sternly. ‘“ He was old 
and feeble—I have seen him often from my win- 
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dow—it is probable that he strayed away too far 
from his home, became bewildered in our wind- 
ing streets, or perhaps wandered down to the 
wharves, and by a single misstep, fell into the 
docks. His wife is much to be pitied. Ann, 
fill a basket with provisions. Iwill go over with 
this woman and see her, and what can be done.” 

“And I will go too, Everett,’”’ said Georgia, 
hastening after me as I went up to the hall to put 
On my overcoat. 

“No, no, my little enthusiast!” For her 
cheeks were flushed, and her eyes sparkled with 
tears. ‘“‘ No, the snow is in drifts and whirling 
down furiously. Inthe morning we will get the 
sidewalks shovelled, but it is not prudent for you 
to go out to-night. I will do all I can for this 
poor woman, and send a message to the nearest 
police station for the officers to take the matter 
up.” And go I left Georgia. 

In a few moments, while the roar of the storm 
without alone was heard above the city, I stood 
beside the old lady who sat crouching over a 
seanty grate, and heard her sad story. Poor 
creature, all these days of desolation she had 
clung to the hope that Providence would send 
her “ gude man” back ; but now that hope was 
dying in her heart. can 

“Ay,” and ‘she shook her head with a groan 
of despair, and gave utterance to her lamenta- 
tions in her own strong Scottish accent, “ay, 
young maister, I’m unco’ feared my Johnnie’ll 
nae come back ag’en to me; 1’m unco’ ’feared 
he’s gane lang ere noo. Ah, weel, weel!” And 
she rocked her poor old frame to and fro. “It’s 
bitter haird to bear, but the gude Laird’ll gin me 
strength. Idinna ken who’d a thought this, in 
the days o’ lang syne, when we "parted frae the 
auld countrie, an’ set out for this new warld to 
airn our livin’, an’ Johnnie was sac unco’ brave 
and likely! I canna bring me to ken it yet!” 
And she wept and moaned afresh, then, gazing 
into my face as for a gleam of hope, she said, 
imploringly, ““Mabbe my auld mon has only 
strayed awa’ a bit, and the morrow will bring 
him home to me agen?” 

I could only comfort her a8 best I might with 
the assurance that everything should be done to 
discover her missing husband ; and then, leav- 
ing a sum of money in the hands of the woman 
below, bade her see that the poor old lady suf- 
fered for nothing, returned to my home and to 
Georgia. . 

And later, in that luxuriant apartment where 
cold nor want cao ever intrude, but where love 
and sunshine made the life of its inmates one 
long summer day, and my cousin’s musical 
warblings only brought me dreams of paradise 
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and singing birds ; there, while the warmth from 
the glowing grate pervaded the atmosphere, I 
fell into a reverie of that time in my future 
when, perchance, that voice should make the 
music of my life. 

Suddenly Georgia left the piano and came and 
sat on the low seat at my feet. “Cousin Ev- 
erett, of what are you thinking?” she asked, 
playing with my fingers and slipping up and 
down a seal ring I wore. ‘“ Of me, and of my 
birthday, and of the present you’re going to give 
me, you know?” And she smiled archly and 
pouted very temptingly. “Or,” and her face 
grew charmingly thoughtful and womanly with 
its expression of pity, “of that poor old woman, 
so lonely and sorrowful, over opposite? I shall 
go over the first thing in the morning, and there 
are two double eagles in my porte-monnaie up 
stairs that papa gave me to buy a new hat and 
scarf with this winter, and I don’t need either, 
and I’ll give the money to the old lady; she is 
poor, I dare say, and will want help now her 
“auld Johnnie’ is gone.” 

, It was, doubtless, a forecasting of manly pru- 
dence which led me to suggest to my generous 
little cousin that it were better to deal her charity 
rather more sparingly upon her first visit to her 
needy neighbor ; but the impulsive boy predom- 
inated in the hasty kiss I gave her. She looked 
so lovely, so beautiful, in her mood of pitying 
kindness. 

‘**Be careful, Everett, or I shall get my birth- 
day present twelve hours too early,” she said, 
saucily, as I bade her good night, looking back . 
and shaking her slender finger at me from the 
door. 


Two months had passed, and the gentle April 
had come. In the country the trees were decked 
with robes of tender green ; buds and blossoms 
trailed along the forest paths, and soft winds - 
heralded the month of roses. In the city the 
pavements were bare and dry, the Common 
showed a faint carpet of verdure on its soft sward, 


‘| and in the branches of the old elm opposite my 


window which the vandal march of innovation 
had spared, a pair of robins were building their 
nest, and twittering about their work all day 
long. 

And never was the springtime more welcome 
to me, for the gliding weeks brought me nearer 
the goal of my wishes—in early April I was to 
leave my native land for the Old World. The 
climes I had so longed to behold should no more 
flit, phantom-like, through my brain; but, in- 
stead, invest themselves with a tangible presence 
and reality. Only one unpleasant thought, aside 
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from my natural regret at parting with my father, 
marred these joyous anticipations, and that, this 
farewell of years to my little Cousin Georgia, 
whose father was coming at about the period of 
my sailing, to take her to her southern home. 

Dnring these two months, since that severe 
February storm, the poor, lonely Scottish woman 
in the old house over the way had not Leen for- 
gotten. Daily Georgia and I had visited her to- 
gether, and my lady mother had sent her food, 
clothing and coal, of which she had been desti- 
tute; and an advertisement which I had caused 
to be inserted in the daily papers had met the 
eyes of those numerous philanthropists of our 
city, who came to the aid of the lonely woman, 
and busied themselves about discovering the fate 
of the missing man. 

Bat all of no avail. Inquiries met with no 
satisfactory response; in the crowded city streets 
no one had marked the way of the feeble old man, 
or essayed to guide his wandering steps home- 
ward; not the faintest clue could be obtained, 
and at length the poor old wife ceased altogether 
to hope for his return. 

“Pair Johnnie! Puir laddie,” she said, one 
day to Georgia, who, ia pitying tones, had been 
comforting her as best she might, “he’s gone! 
he’s gone! I dinna hope to see him noo. The 
Laird’s will be done. There, dinna look sae 
sorrowfa’, dear young lassie. ’Twil! nae be 
mony days at longest before auld Margaret will 
gang to meet him. Cannaye read me achaipter 
frae the gude book, and the trouble will nae press 
sae sair uponme. Twill be unco’ more precious 
than the victuals, and stuff ye bring me to wear.” 
And, in a subdued, reverent voice, the child of 
affluence, sitting on a low stool at the feet of the 
poor aged woman, would read to her daily por- 
tions of that volame whose precepts are the only 
true wealth. 

One day, unexpectedly, a week before I was 
to sail, my Uncle George Trenham came for his 
daughter. He was but my half uncle, the two 
brothers had had different fathers. Business had 
brought him to New York, and he had come on 
to us for his only child, the flower of his old age, 
whom he could spare no longer. And so hasty 
preparations were made; Mima eagerly packed 
her mistress’s trunks, impatient for a return to 
“de ole home in Georgy,” and one pleasant 
morning Georgia, attired for travelling, stood 
ready to bid me good-by. 

“Take good care of my dear old lady, Everett,” 
she said, ‘‘and when you go away put her into 
somebody else’s hands. I went in to bid her 
good-by, and she felt so sorry at losing me. 
And, Everett, take care of yourself when you are 
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the other side of the ocean, and don’t let those 
German gutturals so fill up your throat that you 
haven’t room for your own English when you 
return. I shall want to see you then on a visit 
to the old plantation. Good-by!’’ And she put 
up a pair of crimson lips for my tasting. 

“ And for you, little cousin,” I said, boldly, 
and with all the nonchalance of a young man 
just in the incipient.stages of his majority and 
his first moustache, “take the best possible care 
of the present I bestowed upon you on your 
birthday. I leave it in your charge. And do 
not pack it away so closely with forgotten keep- 
sakes that you cannot find iton my return. Now 
good-by, and God bless you (that was natural 
again), my darling Georgia!’ And for a mo- 
ment she was in my arms. 

Then releasing her, I mechanically shook 
hands with my uncle; and, while the hackman 
strapped on the trunks, replied to the grinning 
‘‘Good-by, Massa Everett!” of the delighted 
Mima, and in another minute they were gone. 
Looking mechanically across the street, I saw 
the poor, lonely old Scotch woman’s withered, 


face pressed close against the window-pane, also _ 


gazing after the retreating carriage. Would 
they ever meet again? Or would the aged 


woman have gone to join her “ puir Johnnie”, 


before the “bonnie face” of the young “ las- 
sie’? should smile upon us all once more? Or 
would any of us ever see our southern bird 
again? Who could tell? In the parting hour, 
who can name the time of re-union? I turned 
away and sought the seclusion of my little base- 
ment study room. The tobacco I smoked all 


that morning in my amber-mouthed meerschaum 


must have possessed stronger qualities than or- 
dinarily, for often I found myself brashing a mist 
from my eyes. 


“Deuce take it!” I exclaimed, flinging the - 


pipe to a table, “I will find a better meerschaum 
than this in Vienna, or never put one to my lips 
again |’? 

That day week I set foot on the steamer which 


bore me from India Wharf, and the old triple-— 


billed city, afar over the blue reach of waters to. 


other shores. 


Four years after, I again stood on a steamer’s 
deck, homeward bound. All was over—the 
months of travel, the life of the university stu- 
dent, the intervals of cosmopolitan leisure, and 
now I was bearing back some acquired knowl- 
edge, developed tastes, and a wider experience, to 
my American home. 

And what, all this time, of the faith I had 


pledged little Georgia Trenham? It had never 


¢ 


aes: 
~ 
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wavered. When I bivouacked with the German 
students, quaffed their wines, sang their rollick- 
ing songs and choruses, and studied in their 
universities, or gazed upon the golden piles 
staked at faro at Baden-Baden, one sweet, girl- 
ish face in its frame of jetty curls floated ever 
before me; when I sojourned in Paris, and 
encountered 


“The gay grisette, whose fingers touch 
Love’s magic chords so well,” 


the flash of one pair of diamond eyes slept in 
my heart and kept me pure and trae; when I 
listened to the Italian girls’ song, as they dream- 
ily floated on starlit nights, in their gondolas on 
the lagunes of Venice, or the sweet, melancholy 
canticles ‘which are heard, during periods of 
devotion, resounding all night long around the 
Madonnas at the crossing of the streets,” one 
sweet, clear, girlish voice rang softly through the 
corridors of memory—the face, the eyes, the 
voice, Georgia Trenham’s ! 

In a month I stood again in the home of my 
boyhood. Little had changed there. My father 
still passed his days in his law office down town, 
busy with his clients and their intcrests; my 
lady step-mother still whiled away hers with her 
shopping at Hovey’s, Chandler’s and Warren’s, 
and her evenings with the last new novel or the 
latest prima donna at the Howard. Both were 
glad to welcome their travelled son home 
again. 

“Everett, are you not going south to pay your 
uncle and cousin a visit?’’ queried my mother 
one day shortly after my return. ‘“ Letters came 
from there recently, and their inquiries for you 
were quite particular. Georgia must be a belle 
and a beauty by this time. She gave promise 
of that when sho was with us, I remember.” 

“‘Of the beauty, I believe, ma chere mére,” I 
said, in reply, ‘‘ but unless I sadly mistook my 
little cousin’s nature, she would hardly aspire to 
the ambition of belleship.” 

“T used to fancy that you and Georgia might 
fall in love with each other one of these days,” 
continued my mother, smilingly. 

“Matchmaking? Eh, the feminine instinct is 
at work, then?’ I said, carelessly. ‘But, 
mother mine, ‘i? homme propose, mais Dieu dis- 
pose.’”” And I sauntered leisurely to the mantel. 
“TI may, by-and-by, visit the South. By the 
way, this pair of vases I procured in Bohemia 
are exquisite. But pray,” and I brightened up 
suddenly, ‘“‘ what became of the old Scotch lady 
in the old house over the way? I have not 
thought of her till this morning, when I noticed 
the workmen busy upon a new block going up 


THE OLD HOUSE OVER THE WAY. 


there. Did her ‘puir Johnnie’ ever come 
back ?” 

“No; but his body was found floating m the 
water near Cambridge Bridge, when the ice 
broke up, they recognized it by a tattered pocket- 
book, on which was marked his name. The old 
lady, poor thing! had been taken to the hospital 
about the same time, for she fell ill just after you 
sailed, and she failed rapidly after that, and died 
in the summer. Perhaps your father forgot to 
write to you, er mention that he had purchased 
the site of the old house, and that is his block 
going up there. They will be very desirable 
houses, and he thinks it will prove a profitable 
investment.” 

‘So the poor old lady went to meet her ‘auld 
Johnnie,’ as she used to prophesy ?”’ I mused. 
‘¢ Well, excuse me for an hour or so. I want to 
go down into my sanctum and enjoy a real old- 
fashioned smoke. I brought a superb meerschaum 
from Germany.” 

Sitting there, I projected my plans for the 
future, and a visit, which I speedily brought to 
fulfilment, for three months after found me in - 
my uncle’s southern plantation home. I need 
not write how hearty was the welcome I received. 
Any one that has tested southern hospitality will 
bear witness that no grudging spirit is evinced. 

One pleasant August evening, standing in the 
garden made odorous by blossoming shrubs, 
magnolias, oleanders, and orange blossoms, and 
under a starlit sky, from the lips of my beauti- 
ful Cousin Georgia I sought my fate. Nor was 
it a hard one to which she sentenced me, for the 
gift I had bestowed upon her, nearly five years 
before in my northern home, had been right care- 
fully treasured. The heart of the dark-eyed girl 
had followed her boy cousin over the sea in re- 
ward for the one he had given into her keeping, 
and now each retained the other’s, glad of the 
exchange; and when I again returned North it 
was as the plighted husband of Georgia 
Trenham. 

Two years of application at the profession of 
my father elapsed before I returned to claim her ; 
then, with sorrow at the loss, Uncle George be- 
stowed upon me his one pet bird, with the proviso 
that he should not be wholly parted from her. 
And so we spend our winters in her beautiful 
plantation home; and in the heated summer 
come north to this dear old Trimountain city, to 
which my heart is bound with many and strong 
chords. | 

A few years have passed since then; Georgia 
has grown somewhat quieter and matronly, for 
two children climb her knees, and call her 
‘mother ;”” and I have given over German pipes 
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and meerschaums to younger ‘men, and am just 
now much interested in an important case, 
“ Staniford versus Staniford,” which my father, 
with whom I am associated, has taken up. To- 
day, looking over some papers on my little base- 
ment study table (for I still go ‘to the old room 
when I desire to be alone) fora legal document I 
had brought up from the office and laid there last 
night, J came upon a faded gold and purple 
bead purse, which was Georgia’s gift some years 
ago. Holding it awhile in my hand, it set ‘me 
to thinking of the happy days of that winter she 
spent with us here, and of the birthday present 
I made her; and then, by association of ideas, I 
glanced over opposite, for it was on the night 
when she sat netting that purse that the sum- 
mons came from the poor, lonely Scotch woman ; 
but a stately block rears its stone front there 
now; and side by side in the city burial groand 
rest the hearts of “auld Margaret” and “ puir 
Johnnie,” that once beat in Taz Otp House 
OVER THE Way. 
ne ER 
THE FOOD THAT WS EAT. 

It is told by a quaint old writer, that the 
Caribs, those cannibals of early West India 
history, used to declare “they could distinguish 
an Englishman when cooked, from any other, 
he was so rich and succulent.” There can _, be 
no doubt that diet has a good deal to do in pro- 
ducing plumpness, and muscular strength also. 
The greater weight and vigor of the British have 
won for them many a battle-field, from Crecy and 
Agincourt, down to Waterloo and Inkermann ; 
and the British, confessedly, are the best fed peo- 
ple in Europe. In our own country, the men of 
the mountains, or the border, are a peculiarly 
stalwart race; and the reason is, not merely that 
they live so much in the open air, but also be- 
cause their food is so nutritious. Is it not worth 
our while to inquire what sort of diet it is that 
produces these results? Why is the English- 
man stronger than the Frenchman? The solu- 
tion is, that a judiciously mixed diet is more 
favorable to vigor and long life than one purely 
animal or vegetable; and that slightly oleagin- 
ous food is better fitted to give weight to the 


person and beauty to the form than one of a 
different character.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


BUSINESS. 


After all, there is nothing like business for en- 
abling us to get through our weary existence. 
The intellect cannot sustain its sunshine flight 
long; the flagging wings drop to the carth. 
Pleasure palls, and idleness is 


‘‘ Many gathered miséries in one name.” 
But business gets over the hours without count- 
ing them. e may be very tired at the erd, 


still it has brought the day to a close sooner than 
anything else.—Jean Paul. 


Some quaint writer says that in the book o 
nature an eccentric man is — a dash. 
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{onrgtNat.] 
THE REGRET. 
‘BY MISS SUSANNA ¥. MOORE. 


If I had ‘been bis only love, 
How blest my: life would be; 

But he weeps for her who early died, 
Though wedded now to me. 


He told me she was beautiful, 
And good as she was fair ; 

Her smile was sunshine to his heart, 
And still was lingering there. 


He said her love was pure and deep, 
Her temper sweet and mild; 

And that she was all innocence, 
And joyous as a child. 


Ere one short year the vision fled 
That never can return; 

He weeps her still—his early bride, 
And ne’er will cease to mourn. 


I know he loved her more than.me— 
He never told me so; 

But, in his heart, I feel he bears 
A silent weight of woe. 


To me he is all tenderness, 
Yet when I hear him sigh, 

I know his thoughts are wandering 
To days that are gone by. 


If I had been his only love, 
How blest my life would be; 

But he weeps for her who early died, 
Though wedded now to me. 


{oRtarNAL.] 


FLORENCE CHURCHILL, 


BY A. M. STOWELL. 


FLorENcE CuurcHiLL! the name falls in 
soft, sweet and most musical syllables from the 
tongue, and one would be apt to imagine its 
wearer as something beyond the ordinary class 
of women. There is beauty, and is there not re- 
finement, also, in that swect name? Imagine 
then, a charming, spirited face, framed in curls of 
a dark brown, with eyes—sparkling and bright— 
of a clear gray, (gray eyes are intelligent!) and 
with red, ripe dewy lips that looked only fit to 
utter the sweetest music. Her dress? O, you 
must not expect that men know much of dress, 
but I will describe it as well as I can—the ma- 
terial, as least—for of cording and flouncing and 
puffing, I am wholly ignorant, and should be 
very likely to call one by another’s name. But 
I do know that she wore a splendid silk dress, 
the color and texture being of a bright blue, just 
like my own cravat; and had it not been pre- 
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